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THE PEACE CONGRESS AT PARIS, 1849. 


The plans proposed for securing universal peace among nations have 
not sprung up like mushrooms, but have been the steady, healthful growth 
of reflection, jnquiry and consultation for a series of years. To the mass 
of miuds they may seem new; but they are quite familiar to those who 
have kept pace with the progress of discussion in this great department of 
Christian reform. 

The cause of peace started with the elementary idea of superseding war 
by rational, peaceful substitutes. ‘This idea was at first sufficiently vague ; 
but even our English co-workers, who used, till very recently, to bestow 
much more atteution than we had done in America, on the principles of 
peace, and less on substitutes for war. nevertheless declared, more than 
thirty years ago, that a Congress of Nations for the amicable adjustment of 
international difficulties, was the ultimatum of all plans and efforts in this 
cause. One of the earliest acts of the American Peace Society, after its 
organization in May, 1828, was to ofler a premium, first of $30, and then 
of $50, for the best essay on a Congress of Nations. This drew from a 
mind emiaently prolific of practical expedients in behalf of our cause, the 
late Witt1am Lapp, a brief, but lucid and popular pamphlet; a model for 
nearly every thing that has since been wiitten on thesubject. A short time 
after, a premium of $250 was offered for a similar work ; and this was in- 
creased first to $500, and finally to $1000 ; in response to which more than 
forty writers competed for the prize, and five of the best essays, with a sup- 
plementary one from Mr. Ladd, worth more for practical purposes than all 
the rest put together, were, in 1840, published under his supervision, in 
alarge and splendid volume. Meanwhile, our periodical teemed, year 
after year, with articles on the same subject, and our Society at lengih em- 
bodied the substance of all that had been written on substitutes for war, 
in three condensed tracts, which have since been the chief storehouse of 
facts and arguments on this topic. 

Passing over the special efforts in behalf of this great, project made in 
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the Unite) States for ten or fifteen years in succession, we conie to the frst 
im ‘he series of international Peace Congiesses or Conventions. In 1841-2, 
Joseph Sturge, one of the most sagacious and efficient philauthiopists Eng. 
land has ever produced, made the tour of this country, and in conjunction 
with the Hou. William Jay, so far matured the idea of Stipulated Arbitra- 
tion as tu bring it before a meeting of the principal members of our Society, 
called at his request, and to propose, chiefly with a view to carrying that 
idea into effect, a General World’s Convention or Congress. On reaching 
Eugland, he brought the subject before the London Peace Society ; and 
early the next year, they issued a call for the first Peace Congiess, which 
met, to the number of some 300 delegates from both hemispheres, in 
London, June, 1843, continued its sessions four days, and came to essenti- 
ally the same conclusions with the two Congresses that have since been 
held on the Continent. 

The last Congresses sprang from the zeal of our countryman, Elihu Bur- 
ritt. Having gone to England in the summer of 1846 on his favorite enter- 
piise of Universal Brotherhood, aud passed through a series of zealous 
and effective Javors in behalf of that object, he undertook, in the midst of 
the commotions and war-alarms consequent upon the Fiench Revolution of 
February, 1848, to hold a grand Peace Congress at Paris. The condition 
of that capital, however, forbade the Congress to be held there ; and it was 
transferred to Brussels, in Belgium, where about 300 delegates from the 
United States, and from the principal countries in Europe, but mostly from 
Great Britain, assembled under the most favorable auspices, in September, 
1848, tu discuss the great practical questions connected with the permanent 
peace of the wold. It was a brilliant demonstration, aud created a strong 
seisaiion, ict only on the Continent, but still more in England, where it 
was soon followed by a magnificent meeting at Exeter Hall, London, and 
by a multitude of others in nearly all the principal cities of the United 
Kinedom. 

Eucovraged by such proofs of success, the friesds of peace in England 
resulved o1 altempting the next year a still grander aud more imposing 
denionstiation at Paris. To meet its necessary expenses, they started at 
once a subscription of $25,000, and went at work on this scale of prepara- 
tion fur tle contemplated gathering ot the friends of peace from all parts of 
Christendcm in that far-famed focus of war, the very citadel and shrine of 
Mars. Jt seemed to mazy a strange selection, a bold and hazardous ven- 

‘ture ; but the following account of its origin, proceedings and results will 
show the ‘visdom and success of the movement. 


PRELIMINARIES. 


The Congress which was held at Brussels in 1848, did much to shake 
the nicie tu ily of those who regarded the Peace Movement as au impiac 
ticable utopia. Many who had looked with contempt or indiflerence upon 
the educational efforts of committees at home, were startled :mto something 
like respectul atiention to an international deliberanon of such a charactet 
as that preseuted by the Peace Congiess at Brussels, [1 dispelled one of 
the supposed uecessities of the war-system, namely, the want of a guaran: 
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tee that other nations would reciprocate our efforts to establish permalent 
and universal peace. ‘The reception which the frends of peace met with, 
both from the Governmeut and people of Belgium, was such as to refute 
most decisively the idea that no reliance could be placed upon our couti- 
nental neizhbors for sympathy aid support in efforts to overthrow the war. 
system, and to place our international relations upon such a tuolting, that 
any disputes arising between governmeuts might be adjusied by peacetul 
arbitrameut, without any appeal to-the sword. The public chaiacter of 
this demonstration, and the marked success with which it was co :ducted 

broucht the Feace Movement prominently into notice. Jt was discussed 
extensively in the newspapers, not only in this country, but throughout the 
Continent, and with a much larger measure of approval than couid have 
been anticipated. Doubts and objections were sull advanced by some; 
but in almost every case, the motives and objects of those who conducted 
the movement, were approved and applauded. 

Encouraged by the success of this first attempt, it was resolved to prepare 
fora second Congress Everywhere the proposition was received with 
approbation so cordial and enthusiastic, that it was evident the popular 
sympathy weut entirely with it; and, although doubts and fears were occa- 
sionally expressed as to the obstacles which might be presented from the po- 
litical condition of Franee, yet no opposition was offered calculated to retard 
fora moment the preliminary operations which it was resolved to institute, 

Communications were opened with M. Francisque Bouvet, Member of 
the Freuch National Assembly, and Ervest Lacan, both of whom had 
attended the Congress at Brussels, and whe warmly approved of the object 
contemplated in the proposed Congress at Paris. Through their influence, 
the subject was brought under the notice of several men of high standing 
in Paris, and their interest excited in this effort to promote pe:manent 
international peace. Early in January, Ernest Lacan had an interview 
with Lamartine, who expressed his entire approval and sympathy in the 
Peace Movement. 

On the 18th of April, the Secretaries of the Peace Congress Committee 
(the Rev. Henry Richard and Elihu Burritt) proceeded to Paris 1o make 
the necessary arrangements fur the formation of a Committee of Oryaniza- 
tion, to whose care should be confided the preparations required in France 
for the proposed Congress in August, and they were joined by M. Auguste 
Visschers, who, as President of the Brussels Congress, bad most cordially 
identified himself with this movement. ‘The first object to be attained was 
to secure the confidence and co-operation of some of the most influential 
men in Paris; and for this purpose, interviews were had with Lamartine, 
Victor Hugo, Emile de Girardin, Horace Say, F. Bastiat, the Abbe 
Deguerry, M. Coquerel, and many other Jeading mids of France. These 
gentlemen having been fully informed of the purposes and character 
ter of the proposed Congress, gave in their adhesion with great cordiality, 
consented to act upon the committee, and rendered very valuable assist- 
ance in giving weight and character to the demonstration. 

The commitiee at this time derived much important aid from their valu- 
able coadjutor, George Sumner, Esq., an American gentleman re-iding in 
Paris, who came over from Paris purposely to assist in the deliberations of 
the committee, and to unite in opening an extensive correspondence with 
persons whom it was thought icniabie to interest in the movement in 
Germany, Hollavd, and other European states, explaining to them the 
character and objects of the Congress, and soliciting their co-operation in 
securing the atlendance of a good delegation from their respective countries, 

On the 5th of July the secretaries sgain repaired to Paris, and in concert 
with the members of the Paris committee, entered vigerou-ly upon the 
arrangements necessary to prepare for the Congress. Interviews were 
sought and obtained with M. de Tocqueville, the Minister for Foreign 
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Afjairs, and M. Dufaure, the Minister of the Interior. They were fully 
informed of the nature and purposes of the proposed Congress, of which 
they very warmly expressed their approval, and promised to render every 
facility that the Government could afford, to enable the friends of peace to 
carry out the intended demonstration. An official letter of authorization on 
the partofthe French Government was received from the Minister of the 
Interior. 

Special efforts were made to secure a large, influential delegation from 
England, and with so much success, that on the morning of the 2Ist 
August, about 700 started from London in two special trails of cars, ind 
were conveyed in two steamers across the Chanvel to Boulogne, where the 

nays and shores were crowded with the inhabitants, who greeted the 
English party with loud cheers, and gave them a cordial welcome to the 
country — these greetings, it is needless to say, were responded to with 
hearty good will ty the English. On Janding, the party were received 
officially by the authorities of the town assembled in an adjoiuing building, 
the mayor stating that he had received instructions from the French 
Gevernment to render every facility to the delegation in landing,. and pro- 
ceeding to Paris: for this purpose, the Government had dispensed with the 
ordinary regulation, requiling a passport, and also exempted the baggage 
of the travellers from any custom-house examination — a mark of confidence 
unexampled in the intercourse between the two countries, 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CONGRESS. 


Shortly after ten o’clock, on the morning of the 22d August, the friends re- 
paired in large numbers to the Salle de Sainte-Cecile, where the meetings of 
the Cengress were tobe held. The hall, capable of accommodating two thou- 
sand persons besides those in the galleries, had been tastefully decorated for 
the occasion with faisceaux of the flags of various nations, intertwined with 
the tri-color of France. The doors were opened ata little afier eleven o’clock, 
and shortly alter twelve, the whole of the vast hall was completely filled, 
About half the body of the hall was reserved for the delegates ; th2 remain- 
der, together with the galleries, was allotted to the visitors, of whom there 
was a large number, both French and English. Ata quarter to one o’clock, 
the members of the Committee of Organization, with some other gentlemen, 
mounted the platform, and were received with loud cheers by the audience. 
The Secretaries then read the names of delegates from different countries, 
and the following gentlemen were chosen officers of the Congress :— 


Presipent — M. Victor Hugo, Member of the French National Assem- 
bly. 

Vice Presidents — For France: M. VAbbe Deguerry, curé of the Made- 
leine. and M. Athanase Coquerel, Protestant minister, and member of the 
French National Assembly. For England: Richard Cobden, Esq., M. P., 
and Charles Hindley, Esq., M. P., President of the London Peace Society. 
For the United States: the Hon. C. Durkee, member of the American Con- 
gress, and Mr. Amasa Walker, member of the Massachusetts Legislature. 
For Beloium: M. Auguste Visschers, President of the Peace Congress held 
in Brussels last year. For Holland: Mr, W. H. Suringar, of Amsterdam. 
For Ge:many: Dr. Careve, of Heidelberg. 

Secretaries — The Rev. Henry Richard, and Messrs. Joseph Garnier, Eli- 
hu Burritt, and J. Zeigler. 


INTRODUCTORY PROCEEDINGS. 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Gentlemen: Many of you have come from the most distant points of the 
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globe, your hearts full of holy and religious feelings. You count in your 
ranks men Of, ietters, philosophers, ministers of the Christian religion, wri- 
ters of eminence, and public men justly popular for their talents. You, 
gentlemen, have wished to adopt Paris as the centre of this meeting, whose 
sympaihies, fuil of gravity aud conviction, do not merely apply to one 
nation, but to the whole world. You come to add another principle of a 
still superior, of a more august kind, to those that now direct statesmen, 
rulers and legislators. You turn over, as it were, the last page of the Gos- 
pel—that page which imposes peace on the children of the same God ; 
and in this capital, which has as yet decreed only fraternity amongst citi- 
zens, you are abont to proclaim the brotherhood of mankind. 

Geutlemen, we bid you a heariy welcome! In the presence of sucha 
thonght and such an act, there can be no room for the expression of personal 
thanks. Permit me, then, in the first words which I pronounce in your 
hearing, to raise my thoughts bigher than myself, and, as it were, to omit 
all mention of the great honor which you have just couferred upon me, in 
order that I may think of nothing else than the great thing which we have 
met to do. 

Gentlemen, this sacred idea, universal peace, all nations bound together 
ina common bond, the Gospel for their supreme law, mediation substituted 
for war — this holy sentiment, I ask you, is it practicable? Can it be real 
ized? Many practical men, many public men grown old in the manage- 
ment of affairs, answer in the negative. But I answer with you, and J 
answer without hesitation, Yes! and | shall shortly try to prove itto you. I 
go still further. Ido not merely say it is capable of being put into prac- 
tice, but I add that it is inevitable, and that its execution is only a question 
of time, and may be hastened or retarded. The law which rules the 
world is not, canuot be different from the law of God. But the divine law 
is not one of war—it is peace. Men commenced by conflict, as the cre- 
ation did by chaos. Whence are they coming? From wars — that is evi- 
dent. But whither are they going? To peace — that is equally evident. 
When you euuuciate those sublime truths, it is not to be wondered at that 
your assertion should be met by a negative ; it is easy to understand that 
your faith will be encountered by incredulity ; it is evident that in. this 
veriod of trouble and of dissension, the idea of universal peace must sur- 
prise and shock, almost like the apparition of something impossible and 
ideal ; it is quite clear that all will call it utopian ; but for me, who am but 
an obscure laborer in this great work of the nineteenth century, I accept 
this opposition without being astonished or discouraged by it. Is it possible 
that you can do otherwise than turn aside your head, and shut your eyes, as 
if in bewilderment, when, in the midst of the darkness which still envel- 
ops you, you suddenly open the door that lets in the light of the future ? 

Gentlemen, if, four centuries ago, at the period when war was made by 
one district against the other, between cities, and between provinces — if, 
[ say, some one had dared to predict to Lorraine, to Picardy, to Normandy, to 
Brittany, to Auvergne, to Provence, to Dauphiny, to Burgundy, “‘ A day shall 
come when you will no longer make wars—a day shall come when you will 
no longer arm men one against the other —a day shall come when it will no 
longer be said that the Normans are attacking the Picards, or that the peo- 
ple of Lorraii.e are repulsing the Burgundians? You will still have many 
disputes to setile, interests to contend for, difficulties to resolve ; but do you 
know what you will substitute instead of armed men, instead of cavalry and 
infantry, of cannon, of falconets, lances, pikes and swords? You will 
select, instead of all this destructive array, a small box of wood, which you 
Will term a ballot-box, and from which shall issue — what ?— an assem- 
bly — an assembly in which you shall all live — an assembly which shall 
be, as it were, the soul of all—asupreme and popular council, which shall 
decide, judge, resolve every thing — which shall make the sword fall from. 
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every hand, and excite the love of justice in every heart — which shall say 
to each, ‘Here terminates your right, there commences your duty; lay 
down your arms! Live in peace!’ And in that day you will all have one 
common thought, commen interests, a common destiny ; you will embrace 
each other, and recoguise each other as children of the same blood, and of 
the same race ; that day you will no longer be hostile tribes, — you will be 
a people; you will no longer be Burgundy, Normandy, Brittany, or Pro. 
vence — you will be France! You will no longer make appeals to war — 
you will do so to civilization.” If, at the period I speak of, some one had 
uttered these words, all men of a serious and positive character, all pradent 
and cautious men, all the great politicians of the period, would have cried 
oul, ‘‘ Whata dreamer! what atantasticdream! How little this pretended 
prophet is acquainted with the human heart! What ridiculous folly! 
what an absurd chimera!” Yet, gentlemen, time bas gone on and on, 
and we find that this dream, this folly, this absurdity, has been realized! 
And L insist upon this, that the man who would have dared to utter so sublime 
a prophecy, would have been pronounced a madman for having dared to pry 
into the designs of the Deity. Well, then, you at this moment say — and] 
say it with you — we who are assembled here, say to France, to England, to 
Prussia, to Austria, to Spain, to Italy, to Russia — we say to them, “ A day 
will come when from your hands also the arms you have grasped will fall, 
A day will come when war will appear as absurd, and be as impossible, 
between Paris and London, between St. Petersburg and Berlin, between 
Vienna and Turin, as it would be now between Rouen and Amiens, be- 
tween Boston and Philadelphia. A day will come when you, France —you, 
Russia — you, ltaly — you, England — yeu, Germany —all of you, nations 
of the Continent, will, without losing your distinctive qualities and your glo- 
rious individuality, be blended into a superior unity, and constitute an Euro 
pean fraternity, just as Normandy, Brittany, Burgundy, Lorraine, Alsace, 
have been blended into France. A day will come when the only battle- 
field will be the market open to commerce, and the mind opening to new 
ideas. A day will come when bullets and bomb-shells will be replaced 
by votes, by the universal suffrage of nations, by the venerable arbitration 
of a great Sovereign Senate, which will be to Europe what the Parliament 
ig to England, what the Diet is to Germany, what the Legislative Assem- 
bly isto France. A day will come when acannon will be exhibited in 
ublic museums, just as an instrument of torture is now, and people will 
e astonished how such a thingcould have been. A day will come when 
those two immense groups, the United States of America, and the United 
States of Europe, shall be seen placed in presence of each other, extend- 
ing the hand of fellowship across the ocean, exchanging their produce, 
their commerce, their industry, their arts, their genius, clearing the earth, 
peopling the deserts, improving creation under the eye of the Creator, and 
uniting, for the good of all,these two irresistible and infinite powers, the 
fraternity of men, and the power of God.”’ Nor is it necessary that four 
hundred years should pass away for that day tocome. We live in a rapid 
period, in the most impetuous current of events and ideas which has ever 
borne away humanity ; and at the period in which we live, a year suffices 
todo the work of a century. 
But, French, English, Germans, Russians, Sclaves, Europeans, Amen 
cans, what have we to do in order to hasten the advent of that great day: 
We must love each other! To love each other is, in this immense labor 
of pacification, the best manner of aiding God! God desires that this sub- 
lime object should be accomplished. And toarrive at it, you are yourselves 
witnesses of what the Deity is doing on all sides, See what discoveries 
are every day issuing from human genius— discoveries which all tend to 
the same object— Peace! What immense progress!. What simplifica 
tion! How Nature is allowing herself to be more and more subjugated by 
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man! How matter every day becomes still more the handmaid of intellect, 
and the auxiliary of civilization! How the causes of war vanish with the 
causes of suffering! How people far separated from each other so lately 
now almost touch ! How distances become less and less; and this rapid 
approach, whit is it but the commencement of fraternity # Thanks to rail- 
roads, Europe will-soon be no larger than France was in the middle ages. 
Thanks to steam-ships, we now traverse the mizhty ocean more easily than 
the Mediterranean was formerly crossed. Before long, men will traverse 
the earth, as the gods of Homer did the sky, in three paces! But yeta lit- 
tle time, and the electric wire of concord shall encircle the globe, and em- 
brace the world. And here, gentlemen, when I contemplate this vast 
amount of efforts and of events, all of them marked by the finger of God 
— when I regard this sublime object, the well-being of mankind — peace, 
— when I reflect on all that Providence has done in favor of it, and hu- 
man policy against it, a sad and bitter thought presents itseif to my mind, 
It results, from a comparison of statistical accounts, that the nations of Eu- 
rope expend each year for the maintenance of armies a sum amounting to 
two thousand millions of frances, and which, by adding the expense of 
maintaining establishments of war, amounts to three thousand millions. 
Add to this the lost produce of the days of work of more than 2,000,000 
men — the healthiest, the most vigorous, the youngest, the elite of our pop- 
ulation — a produce which you will not estimate at less than one thousand 
millions, and you will be convinced that the standiug armies of Europe 
cost annually more than four thousand millions, 

Gentlemen, peace has now lasted thirty-two years, and yet in thirty-two 
years the enormous sum of one hundred and twenty-eight billions has been 
expended during a time of peace on account of war! Suppose that the 
people of Europe, in place of mistrusting each other, entertaining jealousy 
of each other, hating each other, had become fast friends — suppose they 
had said, that before they were French, or English, or German, they were 
men, and that if nations form countries, the human race forms a family ; 
and that enormous sum of 128,000,000,000 so madly and so vainly spent in 
consequence of such mistrust, let it be spent in acts of mutual confidence — 
these 128,000,000,000 that have been lavished on hatred, let them be be- 
stowed on love —let them be given to peace, iustead of war — give them to 
labor, to intelligence, to industry, to commerce, to navigation, to agriculture, 
toscience, to art; and then draw your conclusions. If for the last thirty-two 
years this enormous sum had been expended in this manner, America in 
the meantime aiding Europe, know you what would have happened? The 
face of the world would have been changed. Isthmuses would be cut 
through, channels formed for rivers, tunnels bored through mountains. 
Railroads would cover the two continents ; the merchant navy of the globe 
would have increased a hundred-fold. ‘There would be nowhere barren 
plains, or moors, or marshes. Cities would be: found where there are 
now only deserts. Ports would be sunk where there are now only rocks. 
Asia would be rescued to civilization ; Africa would be rescued to man; 
abundance would gush forth on every side from every vein of the earth, at 
the touch of man, like the living stream from the rock beneath the rod of 
Moses. Misery would be no longer found ; and with misery, what do you 
think would disappear? Revolutions. Yes, the face of the world would 
be changed! In place of mutually destroying each other, men would 
pacifically extend themselves over the earth. In place of conspiring for 
revolution, men would combine to establish colonies! In place of intro- 
ducing barbarism ipto civilization, civilization would replace barbarism. 

You see, gentlemen, in what a state of blindness war has placed nations 
and rulers, Ifthe 128,000,000,000 given for the last 32 years by Europe 
to the war which was not waged, had been given to the peace which exist- 
ed, we positively declare that nothing of what is now passing in Europe 
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would have occurred. The Continent, in place of being a battle-field, would 
have become au universal workshop, and in place of this sad and terrible 
spectacle o! Piedmont prostrated, of the Eternal City given up to the miser. 
able oscil'ations of human policy, of Venice and noble Hungary struggling 
heroically, Frauce uneasy, impoverished, and gloomy ; misery, mouruing, 
civil war, gloom in the future —in place, | say, of so sad a spectacle, we 
should have before our eyes, hope, joy, benevolence, the efforts of all 
towards the common good, and we should everywhere behold the majestic 
ray of uni-eisal concord issue forth from civilization. 

And this faci is worthy of meditation — that revolutions have been owing 
to those very precautions against war. All has been done — all this expen. 
diture has been incurred, against an imaginary danger. Misery, which 
was the only real danger, has by these very means been augmented, We 
have been fortifying ourselves against a chimerical peril; our eyes have 
been turned to all sides except to the one where the black spot was visible. 
We have been looking out for wars when there were none, and we have 
not seen the revolutions that were coming on. Yet, gentlemen, let us not 
despair. Let us, ou the contrary, hope more enthusiastically than ever, 
Let us not allow ourselves to be daunted by momentary commotions — 
convulsions which, pera !venture, are necessary for so mighty a production. 
Let us not be unjust to the time in which we live —let us not look upon it 
otherwise than as it is. Itis a prodigious and admirable epoch after all; 
and the 19th century will be, I do not hesitate to say, the greatest in the 
page of history. As I stated a few minutes since, all kinds of progress are 
being revealed and manifested almost simultaneously, the one producing 
the other — the cessation of international animosities, the efiacing of fron- 
tiers on the maps, and of prejudices from the heart — the tendency towards 
unity, the softening of manners, the advancement of education, the dimi- 
nution of penalties, the domiuation of the most literary languages—all are 
at work at ihe same time — political economy, science, industry, philosophy 
legislation ; and all tend to the same object — the creation of happiness and 
of good-will, that is to say — and for my own part, itis the object to which I 
shall always direct myself — the extinction of misery at home, and the ex- 
tinction of war abroad, Yes, the period of revolutions is drawing to a close 
— the era of improvements is beginning. The education of people is no 
longer of the violent kind; it is now assuming a peaceful nature. The 
time has come when Provideuce is about to substitute for the disorderly 
action of the agitator, the religious and quiet energy of the peace-maker. 
Henceforth the object of all great and true policy will be this — to cause all 
nationalities to be recognised, to restore the historic unity of nations, and 
enlist ilis unity in the cause of civilization by means of peace — to enlarge 
the sphere of civilization — to set a good example to people who are still ina 
state of barbarism — to substitute the system of arbitration for that of battles 
— and, in a word,— and all is comprised in this — to make justice pronounce 
the last word that the old world used to pronounce by force. 

Gentlemen, I say in conclusion, and let us be encouraged by this thought, 
mankind has not entered on this providential course to-day for the first 
time. In our ancient Europe, England took the first step, and by her 
example declared to the people, ‘‘ You are free!”?_ France took the second 
step, aud announced to the people ‘‘ You are sovereigns!” Let us now 
take the third step, and all simultaneously, France, England, Germany, 
Italy, Europe, America —let us proclaim to all nations, ‘“ You are breth- 
ren!” . 

Immediately after this address, a series of rules was adopted to govern 
the proceedings of the Congress, and communications were made from a 
great variety of public bodies and eminent individuals in different and 


distant parts of both hemispheres. 
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SPECIMENS OF LETTERS AND MEMORIALS TO THE CONGRESS. 


FROM THE ARCHBISHOP OF PARIS. 

















GENTLEMEN, —I lave been profoundly touched by the visit which 
Messrs. de la Rochefoucald Liancourt, Victor Hugo, Coquerel, and Elihu 
Burritt were good enough to pay me, and by the letter you have just = - 
writien to me, to offer me the Presidency of the Congress of Universal 
Peace. This, gentlemen, is an honor, the full value of which | feel, and 
for which I should never be able adequately to express my gratitude. I 
think wiih you, gentlemen, that war is a remnant of ancient barbarism ; 
that it is accordant with the spirit of Cliuistianity to desire the disappearance 
of this formidable scourge from the face of the earth, aud to make strenu- 
ous efforts to attain this noble and generous end. Perhaps, alas! the time 
has uot yet come when it will be completely possible ior the nations to 
enter upon this path. Perhaps war will continue for many years to bea 
cruel necessity, But itis proper, it is praiseworthy, it is excelleut, to labor 
to make the people understand that they, like individuals, ought to endeav- 
or with the least possible delay to terminate their differences by pacific 
means, and that humanity and civilization will have made immeuse pro- 
gress on the day when an end shall have been put tothese fratricidal con- 
tesis. I beg you, therefore, gentlemen, to inscribe my name amongst the 
friends of the Congress of Peace; but it is to mea source of deep regret 
that ] cannot, on account of my health, accept the honor which you have 
so generously ofiered me of presiding over you. 































FROM M. LACROSSE, MINISTER OF PUBLIC WORKS, 


GENTLEMEN, —I have received from you, in the name of the English 
and American members of the Peace Congress, a copy of a work entitled, 
Prize Essays on a Congress of Nations. I beg you to receive my best 
thanks for this interesting publication. 

I applaud most heartily the efforts which you and your colleagues are 
making for the propagation of the noble idea of universal peace ; and I 
most sincerely desire to behold the time of, at least, its partial realization, 
This time will, I hope, be hastened on by the numerous international rela- 
tions which are being daily created by the vast development of means of 
communication all over the face of Europe. 





FROM M. CHEVALIER, PROF. OF POLIT. ECONOMY IN THE COLLEGE OF FRANCE, 


It is with the most lively regret that I find myself detained at a dis- 
tance from Paris, at the time of your important meeting. One of the most 
cheiished desires of my heart was to associate myself with you, to salute in 
you the worthy representatives of the civilized nations of the eaith, the firm 
supporters of true progress. 

What anoble object, gentlemen, is that of consolidated peace, of a calm 
and pacific peace, if I may use the expression, instead of that ruinous 
armed peace, in which the governments of Evrope have persisted during the 
last third of a century, from 1815 to the present time, after that national 
hatred had been extiugui-hed in the torrents of blood shed from Valmy to 
Waterloo. 

How many evils have issued, and continue to issue every day, from this 
sysiem of large standing armies! In the first place, an exaggerated taxa- 
tion is necessary for its support. The nations have continued to groan under 
excessive imposts. It would have been in accordauce with a popular poli- 
ey, or to change the expression, with the only true conservative policy, to 
free from all taxation the food of the people, and the unwrought materials 
of labor. In every country of Europe, with one exception alone, food and 
unwrought materials are at the present day increased immensely in price 
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by the taxes laid upon them. And wherefore? To satisfy the wauts of 
that dete-table vampire, the system of great standing aimaments. 

Capital, that lever witheut the aid of which human activity is impotent to 
effect auyihing, was tending to increase by the exertions of ae populations 
which on every hand are becoming industrious ; but se reely has it begun 
slightly to accumulate, than it is devoured by the same mouster, the system 
of auar ed peace. 

Great armies, kept up in peace as well asin war, give to military author. 
ity a pre-emineuce which is incompatible with liberty. The enormous 
expense which they necessitate, keep cur population in astate of misery 
and abjection ; and for this reason, civil equality can be nothing more than 
a falsehood. 

The day on which the peoples have fully acquired a knowledge of their 
interests, t! ey will consider as their most dangerous and inveterat» evemies, 
in whatever colors they may be clad. the men who stand up as the apoloe 
gists of larze standing armies, who, under some pretext or other, feed the 
fire of national enmities, or who, with their mouths full of false patriotism, 
strive to excite a feeling that the toterests of uatious are opposed to one 
another. 

If we maintain this noble cause with resolution an! perseverance, it will 
be impossible for the most generous-minded men, the most intelligent 
friends of order the purest liberals, not to give us their cordial support; 
and then we shat! have, at least, the hope of a pleasure similar to that ot 
Moses, when. from the top of the mouutain, he at lengih perceived, with 
his own eyes, the promised land. 

As far as Il am concerned, gentlemen, my most ardent and devoted as- 
sistance is vowed to the standard which you unfurl: [ only regret that my 
contingent will be so ineffective. In times such as these, I do not think [ 
can better prepire for presenting myself in a manner calculated to find 
indulgence and mercy before the thione of Him who has , laced us on the 
earth that we may strive for the good and the just, and may show our fellow- 
men that we love them. 


FROM SAMUEL GURNEY, THE GREAT LONDON BANKER. 


Permit me to call attention to the standing armies and navies of the 
nations of Europe; I trust the Congress will come to some strong resolu- 
tion on the subject. The argument that one nation must pursue the prac- 
tice because another does, is fallacious, and mutual agreemeit to the 
contrary destroys the argument, if there be any force in it. I veuture to 
throw out, however, some considerations on the subject, on grounds 
undoubtedly political, but certainly consistent with Christian propriety. In 
round numbers, I presume that not far short of two milliois of the inhabr 
tants of Evrope, in the prime and strength of their lives, have been abstract 
ed from useful and productive labor, and are made consumers only of the 
good gilts of the Almighty, and of national wealth. The cost of the main- 
tenance of these armies and navies cannot be very much less than two 
hundr:d millions of pounds sterling per annum, taking into consideration 
the subject ia all its collateral bearings. Does not this view of the subject, 
in a large degree, expose the cause of such masses of poverty, distress, and 
sin, which at present pervade many of the districts of Europe? Is not such 
the legitimate result of so vast a waste of labor, food, and wealth ? 

Moreover, I venture 10 give it as my decided judgment — a judgment 
formed upon some knowledge of monetary matters, that, unless the nations 
of Europe adopt an altered system in this respect, many of them will inevi- 
tably become bankrupt, and will have to bear the disgrace and evils of such 
a catastrophe. I could particularize the financial state of many of these 
natious, but will confine myself to those of France and England. Of the 
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former I speak with great delicacy, seeing the generous reception she has 
given to the Conyress ; but, deeply interested as | am in her welfae, I 
should rejoice tu see her take possession of the benefits and prosperity that 
must arise to her in a fia sncial point of view, as well as in other re-pects, 
by adup i ig an oppo-i e course than that she has hitherto dove in respect 
of military establisnmeuts. [ acknowledge I tremble for her if she persists 
in the plan hitherto pursued, 

In refeieuce to my own country, I more boldly assert it as my judgment, 
that unless she also whuiy alters her course in these respects, baukruptey 
will ultimately be the result. We have spent from fifteen to twenty mil- 
lions sie: ling per annum for warlike purposes since the Peace of 1815. Had 
that money been appropriated to the discharge of our National Debi, by this 
time it would have been nearly annihilated ; but, if our military expendi- 
ture be persisted in, aud no reduction take place of our Natioual Debt ata 
period of our history certainly characterised by very fair prosperity, and by 
geueral political calm, how 1s it to be expected that the amount o! our rev- 
enue will be mainttined in a time of adversity, which we must from time 
totime anicipate, in our future history? Shculd such adversity come 
upon us with severity and continuance, I venture to predict that cur reve- 
nue will net be matutained, nor our dividends paid, unless more efficieut 
yes are taken to prevent such a catastrophe in these days of our prosperity 
aid peace. 





MEMORIAL FROM THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Permit us, on behalf of the friends of peace in America, to congratulate 
you on the high aud auspicious occasion which has brought you together. 
* * * * * * * * 

We need not assure you of our deep interest in your assembly, the 
Worlu’s Parliamentof Peace. ‘This interest may not, in numbers. be ade- 
quately rep-ese:.ted in the Congress, because il is so very difficull to pro- 
cure a numerous delegation for so distant and so expensive au embassy ; 
yet we trust that a large number of Delegates. beari.g commissions on our 

ehalt from the “ Amerivan Committee for a Congress of Nativns,” will be 
present to take their full share in its deliberations aud results. 

May the God of Peace preside over your councils, aué crown them with 
his approbation and blessing! Devoutly would we pray for his smiles. be- 
lieving them indispensable to success in a cause so peculia:ly, so pre-emi- 
nently Christian. Regarding Peace as a requisition and result of Crristian- 
ity, asthe truit only of a Christian civilization; and believing, with the 
Psalmist, ‘except the Lord build the he use, they labor in vain that build 
it—except the Loi keep the city, the watehman waketh but in vais ;”’ we 
depend on the Gospel, rizhily applied under God’s blessing, to rectily the 
Mass of minds on the subject of war, and form everywhere such a public 
sentiment as shall constiain the governments of Christendom to abandon 
the sword as the arbiter of international disputes, and to adopt in i's ;-lace 
sub~!itutes that shal] peacefully supersede its alleged necessity forever. It 
Was Christian principle that started the Peace Movement in America; its 
Ploneeis and champious all were actuated by what they conceived :o be 
the spirit of the Gospel; and its support has ever come maiuly from such 
men alming hereby to carry into effect the beneficent and gloricus designs 
of arelizion which procloims “ peace on earth, good will to men,’ and 
promises, from lips touched with prophetic fire, that, when its piiucip'es 
shall gain complete ascendancy amoug natious, they shall “1. ara war no 
more,” 

‘There is, indeed, diversity of opinion among us touching a few 
polnts of this cause; but we have from the first couducted it in the liberal 
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spirit of requiring from our associates only a cordial co-operation for the ac. 
complishment of our great common object, the abohtion of the custom of war, 
Such is the broad plattorm we have adopted, and invited upon it ail who 
deplore war as either a sin or an evil, and are willi ig to labor with us for itg 
entire removal from the earth. Here is our sole aim; and all that would 
for auy reason help us attain it, we have gladly welcomed as co-workers 
in this cause of God and humanity. 

There is, also, some diversity of views among us in regard to the best 
means of preventing and finally abolishing war, We all believe that 
peaceful substitutes of some sort might and should be adopted to obviate 
every plea of uecessity for:esorting to arms; but we are not entirely agreed 
upon the best expedient for this purpose. Some here suppose a Congress 
of Nations to be the only effectual substitute, and all admit its excellence 
as atheory; but a portion of our ablest friends regard it as impracticable at 
present, aud look to some form of arbitration as the only substitute which 
natious, for some time to come, can be persuaded to adopt. The general 
plan of superseding war by some kind of substitutes, is approved by all 
our friends here ; and we believe the feeling to be almost universal among 
us, that a Convress of Nations, whenever practicable, will be found to be 
the best of all substitutes, but that, until it 1s actually secured, and as one 
means of preparing the way for it, we ought to urge arbitration or media- 
tion whenever emergencies may require them, aid especially to insist on 
Stipulated Arbitration, or the insertiou in every treaty of a clause binding 
the parties to settle their difficulties in the last resort by reference to uw- 
pires mutually chosen, Your action in favor of sub-i1utes like these, and 
also of a proportionate, simultaneous disarmament of nations down to the 
point of a force barely sufficient for an internal police, would be hailed 
with pleasure by al/ the peace-men of America; aud we trust that no ob- 
stacle will be thrown in the way of any plan or expedient calculated either 
to prevent actual war, orto diminish its atrocities and horrors. 

We teuder you, gentlemen of the Congress, the convratulations and best 
wishes of the friends of peacein America, Ours is no Utopian enterprise, 
but a philanthropic, Christian reform, as feasible as any that was ever 
achieved. War isas curable as slavery or the slave-tiade, us knight-er- 
rantry, or trial by battle. There is no impossibility whatever in the case. 
There is nothing in the war-passions of mankind, nothing in the habits 
of society, or the structure of government, nothing in the nature and long 
continuance of this custom, nothing in all the influevces that have been 
from time immemorial accumulating for its perpetuity, nothing in the mil- 
lio.is of meu, or the myriads of money still devoted even in Chri tendom 
to iis support, — nothing in all these, or in anything else, to forbid the hope 
or the certainty of its ultimate abolition, Not only the promises of God’s 
word, but al! the good influences of the age through the wor'd, are uniting 
their encouragements to cheer us onward in our efforts for the removal of 
a curse which has so long covered the earth with crime, aud poured over tt 
a deluge of tears and blood. 

We shall anxiously await the result of your deliberations; and mean 
while, multitudes here will unite with us in praying, that the God of the 
Spirits of all flesh will enable you, by the wisdom of your measur: s, and 
the power of yourappeals. to make the Congress of Paris mark a new an 
more glorious era in the cause of peace, 

Ou behalf of the American Peace Society, 

Wituram Jay, Pres'de:t. 

Cuartes Brooxs. Charmen Ex. Com. 

Geo. C. Becxwitn, Corres. Secretary. 

Wituiam C. Brown, Kec. Secretary. 
Boston, July 16, 1849. 
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SPEECH OF M. VISSCHERS ON THE PROGRESS OF PEACE. 


Gentlemen : the year which has just elapsed has been marked by import- 
ant labors on the part of the friends of Universal Peace, notwithstanding 
that Europe has been convulsed by political revolutions. In my capacity 
of President of the Congress which met at Brusgels last year, I have to 
submit to you a report of the steps which have been taken to carry into 
effect the various measures determined on by that assembly; and then, as 
some of my audience are imperfectly acquainted with the objects of peace 
societies, I shall give a brief account of their purpose, and of the results 
which have crowned their efforts. 

‘the Brussels Congress, held in September, 1848, was the first movement 
of the apostles of peace on the European continent. Four resolutions were 
there discussed aud agreed on, for the condemnation of war, the establish- 
ment of an international jurisdiction, the adoption of an universal code of 
laws, and finally a general disarmament. Conformably with the wishes 
of the Congress, the president and the vice-presidents of the Congress re- 
paired to London, and had the honor of presenting to the Prime Miuister 
of England an address embodying the resolutions. The reception giwen to 
the Bnrean of the Congiess by Lord Johu Russell displayed the sentiments 
of sympathy which the English cabinet entertains with regard to the cause 
of nuiversal peace. A few months afterwards, the doctrines of the friends 
of peace. introduced, in some sort, into the official sphere, made another 
step forward—they passed the threshold of the British Parliament. A 
man of persevering and active genius, the victor in a struggle in which 
were involved the most important interests of England, Richaid Cobden, 
whom we number with pride amongst our vice-presidents, appeared in 
parliament as the promoter of asystem of international arbitration, Already, 
oO a previous occasion, in the United States of America, the committee of 
Congress on foreign affairs, whose spokesman was the Hon. M. Legare, 
whom we have kuown both at Paris and Brussels, had proclained that the 
idea of an universal peace, existing under the ewgis of the laws, was the 
ideal perfection of the social state, and that the aspiration of all minds and 
of all institutions already presaged its future accomplishment. The legis- 
lature of the State of Massachusetts solemnly declared, in 1844, that arbi- 
tration ought to take the place of war; it invited, at the same time, the 
central government to recommend to all the governments of Christendom 
the formation of a General Convention, or Universal Conzress, to lay down 
the principles of international laws, and to institute a supreme court, invest- 
ed with the necessary powers for settling those differences between nations 
which might be submitted to its decision. Last winter the Hon. Amos 
Tuck, whom we hoped to have seen amongst us on the present occasion, 
but whom a severe indisposition detained at Boston, brought a similar 
proposition before the American Cungress, which was earnestly supported 
by public opinion in America, The Constituent Assembly of France has 
also heard, gentlemen, the noble and sympathetic words of one of our 
colleagues, M. Francisque Bouvet, demanding the formation of an Univer- 
sal Congress, whose object should be to secure a proportional disarmament 
of the various European powers, to ab: lish the laws of war, and to substi- 
tu'e in their place an international jurisdiction. 

The equality of nations, respect for their laws, the triumph of justice — 
these are the object- contemplated by the friends of peace. The means 
they wish to employ are the creation of iaternational institutions, the devel- 
opment of international law, the increase of friendly intercourse between 
nations. ‘To secure these results, the friends of peace propagate their doc- 
trines by means of Congresses, of numerous public meetings; they pro- 
pose prizes for essays, and favor by all means in their power popular 
education. Ihave been present, gentlemen, at large public meetings in 
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London, in Birmingham, and in Manchester. Everywhere public opinion 
greets with ardor the approach of the English and American apostles of 
peace. Large public subscriptions have been taised in support of the 
work. ‘To support the motion of Mr. Cobden, the triends of: peace held 
during a few weeks, more than 150 public meetings in various towns of the 
United Kingdom. On the day on which this motion was brought forward 
more than a thousand petitious, signed by about 200,000 names, were laid 
onthe table of the House of Commons. The motion was supported by 
seventy-uine members of that house ; whereas, only fourteen supported the 
motion for the repeal of the Corn-laws when it was first brought alone par- 
liament. Shall | pronounce the names of the leaders of this great move. 
ment who are not members of the house? I will only name one genile- 
man, because he is the ring of that chain which will indissolubly unite the 
old and the new continents. I need hardly say, I refer to Kiihu Burritt, 

Why can I not, gentlemen, relate to you the history of these peace socie- 
ties, the origin of which is distant only a third part of a century? You will 
see them originating in the United States and in England, in modest habi- 
tations, in simple cottages. I will not speak to you of the peace societies 
of Pariz, of Geneva, and of Brussels. But I would wish to teach you to 
bless’the names of the first founders of these societies, Worcester, Chan- 
ning, William Ladd, William Allen, De Sellon, De Gerando, and some 
others who are living at the present day. Marvellous power of a great 
idea! To answer our appeal, hundreds of English citizens have crossed 
the channel. Whatdolsay? Our friends of the United States have tra- 
versed the ocean; and one of them travelled two thousand miles to reach a 
port whence he might sail for England. France has felt a generous in- 
spiration ; the whole universe applauds it. It is everywhere felt thot these 
ideas supply a want of civilization. 

The liberality of the representatives of the Anglo-Americar societies at 
the Congress at Brussells had proposed a prize of 1,000 francs for the best 
essay on the questions discussed in that assembly. They at the same 
time had offered a second sum of 1,000 frances for the second and third best 
essays. The permanent committees of the Peace Congress, at London, 
and at Brussels, drew up a programme, and fixed the object of the compe- 


tition: ‘‘ The exposition of rational and practical means for attaining the 
abolition of War.”’ The term fixed for sending in the essays was June 1, 


1849. Twenty-five essays were forthcoming. The class of Literature and 
Moral and Political Sciences of the Eelgian Royal Academy kindly accept- 
ed the office of adjudicating the three prizes. 

I conclude, gentlemen, with a thought which brings me back to my 
starting-point: our object, our labors are legitimate and serious. We do 
not aspire to add anew page to the Republic of Plato, to the Utopia of 
Thomas More. But for the honor, as well as for the safety of humanity, 
we hope to see arise many other pastors such as Fenelon, many suc 
friends of humanity as Benjamin Franklin and William Ladd, and many 
such learned men as Bacon, Hugo Grotius, and Montesquieu, who will 
write in favor of an international catle. 

At the conclusion of M. Visschers’ speech, the president presented to 
the successful competitor a case containing 1,000 francs, and then an- 
nounced that a prize of 500 franes would .be awarded to tie author of the 
best collection of extracts from ancient aud modern authors upon the horrors 
and evils of war; aud that the Societe de la Morale Chretienne would give 
another prize of the same value for the best collection of extracts upon the 
benefits of peace. These two prizes will be awarded at the Peace 
Congress to be held next year. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE CONGRESS. 


The following resolutions or propositions, discussed and adopted at dif- 
ferent sessions of the Congress, and embracing the result of all its pro- 
ceedings, we present together for convenient reference. 
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1. ArBITRATION, — As peace alone can secure the moral and material 
interests of nations, it isthe duty of all governments to submit to Arbitra- 
tion all differences that arise between them, and to respect the decisions of 
the arbitrators whom they may choose. . 

2. DisARMaMENT. —It is of the highest importance to call the imme- 
diate attention of governments to the necessity of a general and simulta- 
neous disarmament, not only as a means of reducing the vast expenditure 
devoted to the support of standing armies and navies, but also of removing 
a permanent cause of disquietude and irritation from among the nations. 

3. Coneress oF Nations. — The Congress recommends all the friends 
of peace to prepare public opinion in their respective countries for the 
formation of a Congress of Nations, whose sole object it should be to frame 
a code of international laws on just principles, and to constitute a supreme 
court, to which should be submitted all questions relating to the reciprocal 
rights and duties of nations. 

4. War-Loans. — The Congress condemns all loans and taxes intended 
for the prosecution of wars of ambition and conquest. 

5. The Congress recommends all its members to endeavor to eradicate 
from the minds of all in their respective countries, both by means of a bet- 
ter education of youth, and by other practical methods, those political pre- 
judices and hereditary hatreds, which have so often been the cause of dis- 
asirous wars. 

6. The Congress addresses the same invitation to all'ministers of religion, 
whose sacred mission it is to encourage feelings of good will among men; 
as well as to the various organs of the press, which exercise so powerful 
an influence over the progress of civilization. 

7. The Congress earnestly hopes for the improvement of the means of 
international communication, for the extension of postal reform, for the uni- 
versal adoption of the same standard of weights, measures, and coinage, 
and for the multiplication of peace societies, which shall keep up a corre- 
spondence wiih each other. 
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These were all passed unanimously. 


PAPER ON INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, 
BY REV. B, GOODWIN, D. D., BRADFORD, ENG. 


That war is attended with evils of a fearful magnitude, cannot be de- 
nied. That appeals have been made to the sword by all nations from the 
earliest ages, is one of the most lamentable facts which the annals of our 
race record. That which originated in barbarism, has been continued 
through every stage of civilization. The vast aggregate of the mischiefs 

roduced by all the earthquakes, storms, floods, famines, lagues, pesti- 
ences, which have afflicted the world, are insignificant when compared 
with the tremendous results of war. Can any means be devised to obviate 
so great an evil, and to prevent its recurrence? The object of this paper 
isto show, that long and general as the practice of war has been, it is not 
necessary and unavoidable ; that there is a principle, long known, and often 
applied in the ordinary concerns of life, on which differences have been 
adjusted and strife terminated, which nations may adopt with unspeakable 
advantage, whenever differences arise which endanger their friendly inter- 
course. 
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The limits assigned to this paper will not admit of elaborate discussion 
It is, therefore, a favorable circumstance, that the subject is so completely 
withiu the range of common seuse, that though it admits of ample iljustra- 
tion, a few words, we hope, may suflice to render our meaning clear, aud 
to establish our position. 

In all the relations which men sustain to each other, differences wij] 
arise, which, unless teiminated by amicable adjustmeut, may lead to seri- 
ous consequences. In judging of any question which comes beiore them 
individuals, classes, and communities, take diflerent points of view. Their 
inieresis, whether really or seemingly, are often opp»sed. Misunderstand- 
ings ensue, offence is taken, estrangement is succeeded by strife, and 
strife often leads to vindictive measures. 

This is the general process with nations. War for the sake of conquest, 
or national aggraudisement, or the love of glory, is, by all civilized nations 
of modern times, denuunced. No state now assigns such reasons for mak- 
ing. war. But oceasions of misunderstanding will still arise respecting 
cominercial regulations, territorial or maritime rights, the interpretation of 
treaties, or other interests, by which friendly relations are disturbed, and 

eace is endangered. 

There are three modes in which these differences have been treated, 
whether existing between individuals, or collective bodies of men; re- 
¢ourse has oeen had to Force, to Law, or to Reason, . 

In a barbarous state of society, Force generally prevails. The question 
of right obtains but little attention. The offence received is speedily fol- 
lowed by violence, not according to the measure, but according to the pow- 
er of the party provoked. In the progress towards civilization, personal 
hostilities become regulated by established usages ; hence the single com- 
bat, and the wager of battle, of which the modern duel is a miserable relic. 
A similar progress may be observed in nations. Atan early period of civil- 
ization, Force was the only, or the principal means, employed to settle a 
disputed point; in the use of which no sovereign or chia! respected any 
law but his own will, or acknowledged any limit but his own power. As 
society advanced, general usage gradually introduced certain regulations, 
which, still recognizing the right of states to make war on each other, re- 
quired that a cusus bell: shou!d be established, and that certain forms should 
be observed, 

In highly civilized communities, Law is the interposing power which 
decides differences. Appeals are made to the constituted tribunals, which 
have authority to decide, and means to enforce their decisions. Among 
nations, however, no such tribunal exists, no such authoritative interference 
is recognized, 

Abjuring Force, and declining Law, as attended with serious inconve- 
niences, men have often appealed with advantage to Reason. They have 
eadeavored to convince and explain; to remove mistakes, to obtain con- 
cessions, and have sometimes had recourse to mutual compromise ; or the 
mediation of a friend has been effectively employed. By such means, am- 
icable relations have been restored, and friendship has been renewed, be- 
tween individuals or nations. In many of the transactions of life, recourse 
has been had to another expedient. Men are bad judges in their own 
cause. Few are competent to form an impartial judgmeut when their own 
interests are concerned, or their passions excited. An umpire, or arbitra- 
tor has been selected ; or, if necessary, several have been chosen, men of 
undoubted integrity, and fully competent to understand the subject, and 
fairly to pronounce on its merits ; and both parties have entered into an en- 
gagement to abide by the decision. The principle of Arbitration was 
sanctioned by the Roman law, is recognized in modern jurisprudence, re- 
commended in the Christian scriptures, and often resorted to in private 
life, It has proved the means of terminating many an unhappy difference, 
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and of preventing litigation, by which one or both parties might have been 
ruined. Nor are there wauting crses in which nations have adopted this 
method, or something like it, with great advantage. 

Now, of all the modes to which nations have recourse to decide their dis- 
putes, war is certainly the worst. It is a practice as absurd as it is unchris- 
tian and barbarous. How can a question of right be decided by the em- 

loymentof brute force? The only problem which war can solve is, which 
of the contending parties isthe stronger. It would be quite as rational to 
determine a poiut in morals by a throw of the dice, or a fact of history by 
the “‘ science” and bravery of two prize-fighters. After all the blood and 
treasure expended in a long war, the question of right remains just where 
it was. The justice of the case cannot be in the least affected by either a 
victory or a defeat. How often does it happen, that after myriads have per- 
ished on the battle-field, leaving bereaved parents, broken-hearted widows, 
and helpless orphans to bemoan their irreparable loss; after miseries, va- 
ried and manifold, have been entailed on both the contending parties, the 
quarrel has been terminated by a negotiation, which, except the injuries 
mutually inflicted and suffered, has restored things to much the same posi- 
tion as that in which they stood at the commencement of the war, leaving, 

erhaps, the original dispuie entirely unnoticed * 

But still it may be said, all must deprecate the miseries of war, and 
none but those in whose breasts a fierce ambition has extinguished the 
feelings of humanity, can be pleased with its occurrence ; but wars are un- 
avoidable — they are among the evils which all must deplore, but which 
none can prevent; as they necessarily arise from the conditions of man’s 
nature and relations, every project to abolish war, or effectually to prevent 
its recurrence, is a mere utopian theory, which may be beautiful, but must 
be useless, Merciful Father of the human race, is it possible that such is 
the unalterable doom of thy children; that so tremendous a curse should 
ever and necessarily lie on them! The idea is intolerable ; religion and 
reason, justice and expediency, alike cal] on us utterly to repudiate it. 
Might we not as well say, that al] the crime and misery which spring from 
the malevolent passions of our nature, are inevitable, to which no antidote 
can be applied, for which no remedy can be found? 

We ask, then, with confidence, might not every national dispute which 
could not be adjusted satisfactorily by negotiation, be referred to the judg- 
ment of an impartial umpire, or a court of arbitration, appointed by mutual 
consent? And might it not be a standing article in every international 
treaty, that, instead of having recourse to war on any account, every dis- 

uted point, which could not otherwise be settled, should be determined 
y such Arbitration 2 

That the adjustment of national differences in this peaceful way, on the 
principle of what is just and right, is infinitely preferable to all the risks 
and sacrifices of war, it would be a waste of words to attempt to prove; 
the only reasonable ground of inquiry is, Is it practicable? 

Is it not, then, a strongly aivenible phi er that this mode of 
settling differences has been so often successfully adopted in private life ; 
and that the employment of it, or any approximation to it, in international 
disputes, has, in several recent instances, been so conducive to the peace 
of the world? And what war might not have been prevented in this way ? 
One of the most prominent statesmen in Europe recently and publicly 
declared, that ‘‘on looking at all the wars which had been carried on 
during the last century, and examining into the causes of them, he did not 
see one of those wars, in which, if there had been proper temper between 
the parties, the questions in dispute might not have been settled without 
recourse to arms.’ 

That there are difficulties in the adoption of any plan for the effectual 
prevention of war, must be admitted. How could it be otherwise, since 
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the practice has been so general —since, like a garnished sepulchre, its 
horrid realities have been covered with so much visible ornament and 
splendor — since poets, orators. historians, and statesmen have contributed 
to surround the destructive fiend with a halo of glory, which has attracted 
the ardent, the ambitious, and the aspiring, to seek fame and fortune in its 
train, — aud since so many in various ways are interested in its continu- 
ance? But still, it is of such ineffable importance to the interests of 
humanity, that the tremendous mischiefs of war shoul be avoided, that no 
plan which gives a fair promise of accomplishing this end should be pro- 
nounced impracticable, unless attended with difficulties in themselves 
essentially and necessarily insurmountable. And this few, we imagine, 
would venture to affirm respecting international arbitration. 

No insuperable difficulty would be encountered in the selection of suit- 
able persons for the office of arbitrators. Sovereigns of the greatest power, 
and statesmen of the highest rank, would not, we imagine, deem a trust so 
honorable beneath their attention. But monarchs, or the chief. ministers 
of state, may not, perhaps, on some accounts, be deemed the most eligible. 
They may, from their official station, from being bound toa certain line of 
politics, from reasons of state, be thought less free than private individuals 
from such previous bias as might interfere with a completely impartial 
decision. But are there not men to be found in every station, net only 
of acknowledged competency to understand the merits of any question of 
dispute which might arise, but who are also so generally known and 
esteemed for their high honor, their sense of justice, and their unimpeach- 
able integrity, that not the least apprehension need be entertained in leav- 
ing to their decision affairs of the fighest moment? And, admitting their 
liability to mistake, — which must be the case in a far higher degree with 
the interested aud excited disputants themselves, — it is scarcely possible to 
imagine a mistake, which, after mature deliberation, judicious and honor- 
able men may make, the mischievous results of which could be compared 
with the consequences of a war. 

As to the number of such umpires — the manner in which they should 
be chosen — whether they should constitute a board of appeal for a given 
time, or whether the choice should be only pro tempore, as occasions might 
arise, — these, with many other questions fs mere arrangement, might well 
be left to the consideration of the contracting powers. ‘If the principle 
were fully recognised, the details would present no serious difficulty. 

The objection on which the greatest stress is sometimes laid, is the im- 
practicability of enforcing the decision of an international arbitration. But 
is not the impracticability more imaginary than real? Nations, as well as 
individuals, have a character to maintain, and with its due maintenance 1s 
connected, not only the national honor, but also the national interests. 
Among all civilized nations, such are the reciprocal relations and the mutual 
intercourse, that every state ‘is, to a certain extent, dependent on others. 
What nation can afford to lose its character for good faith and fair dealing! 
The anxiety of every government to sustain its honor in the eyes of the 
civilized world, is apparent from the labored manifestoes which are drawn 
up and circulated when it is about to enter on war, or to do anything which 
may be deemed contrary to existing treaties, or the general usage of 
states. And if a regard for integrity were insufficient of. itself to prevent 
a breach of faith, is not the known dependence of a nation’s interests on the 
maintenance of an honorable character an additional guarantee? And 
does not this constitute the great security which nations have for all their 
treatiest What reason is there to suppose, that while the binding nature 
of all other engagements is practically acknowledged, the solemn contracts 
of an arbitration would be disregarded ? 

It has been objected, that cases may occur, in which the national honor 
may be palpably injured, or the vital interests of a state so deeply affected, 
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that to submit to arbitration would be a degrading and dangerous conces- 
sion. We reply, first, that it would be a dangerous admission, that on a 
provocation received, it is right for a state to plunge at once into war, with- 
out any effort to prevent so dire a calamity. And the objection would 
apply with nearly or quite as much force to negotiation of any kiud after 
the affront received. Secondly, such a procedure as that which the objec- 
tion supposes, could not with safety be adopted by any but a state quite 
equal in power to that of the aggressor. What could be expected from 
rushing into an unequal contest, but an aggravation of the wrong already 
received? And even in the case of an equality of power, such are the 
contingencies of warfare, that the probability is not small, that by staking 
the issue on a trial of strength, the state so jealous of its honor as to dis- 
dain an arbitration, might, alter a ruinous contest, be compelled to abandon 
all its high pretensions, and to submit to the most mortifying terms of 
peace. But, thirdly, take the strongest case of this kind: a state of power 
and resources such as would secure it from the probability of ultimate 
defeat, whatever force were brought against it, has received the provoca- 
tion; would there be either danger or dishonor in having recourse to arbi- 
tra ion instead of war? If the wrong be so great and flagrant, and the 
offended state have right so clearly on its side, what need is there to fear 
the honest judgment of wise and friendly umpires? And instead of suf- 
fering in the estimation of other nations from this dignified moderation, 
would not the character of such a state for justice and magnanimity be 
more fully established? And thus, while the nation might be savel by 
the calm and deliberate judgment of an arbitration, from rushing into a 
war, which, in its cooler moments, it might deplore, its moral power would 
be increased, its influence throughout the civilized world strengthened, and 
consequently, its interests would be promoted. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely to be expected, that a great number of states 
would at once become pledged to this pacific mode of settling their dif- 
ferences; but if a few— if only two of the leading powers were to form 
an engagement of this kind, is there not reason to believe that the advanta- 
ges, so numerous and important as they necessarily must be to the nations 
which had entered into such a compact, would be so apparent, that the ex- 
ample would soon be followed, and that, at length, war would be univer- 
sally execrated as a monstrous and cruel barbarism? All honor to that 
state which shall lay the first stone in this temple of Peace; which, by a 
frank and cordial overture to other powers, shall take the initiative in sub- 
stituting arbitration for war! A crown of glory, more radiant and im- 
perishable than ever graced a conquerors brow, awaits her; and unborn 
generations shall bless her memory ! 

The sum of our argument is this. Disputes among nations as well as 
individuals will arise. In every case of dispute, there is a truth, a right, 
somewhere. Brute force cannot discover where this truth or right lies; 
deliberation may. Parties immediately interested cannot always settle 
their own differences. A reference of the disputed point to the decision of 
able and upright men, is, therefore, the most likely means of coming to a 
correct judgment. There is no valid reason why nations should not adopt 
the principle of arbitration. No insurmountable difficulty exists. All that 
Is requisite is, that governments should be sincerely and cordially willing, 
in this rational way, to prevent future wars. 

As, then, enlightened public opinion has, and must have, a strong influ- 
ence on governments, the advocates of peace must bend all their efforts to 
create, and strengthen, aud direct this power, and success will finally 
reward their labors. 

_Friends of the human race, go forward in your holy enterprise! The 
Signs of the times encourage you. Pacific principles are rapidly gaining 
Stound both in Europe and America. The demon visage of war has been 
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uamasked, and the illusions which for ages gained for it admiration and 
honor, are, to a great degree, dispelled. The numbers who, in both hem- 
ispheres, condemn war, who long for universal peace, who believe that 
all national differences may be adjusted, and ought to be adjusted, without 
an appeal to arms, are constantly increasing. Whatever scorn, or sneers, 
or temporary failure attend your efforts, let them never cease, till the great 
object be accomplished ; till that moral power which is stronger than the 
sword shall, under the guidance of Providence, and the blessing of Heaven, 
entirely subdue the ferocious spirit of war, and “ beat its swords into plough- 
shares, and its spears into pruning-hooks !” 


SPEECH OF REV. JOHN BURNET, LONDON. 


When people come to look at this question, we have been very frequent- 
ly asked, ‘‘ What is it you propose todot Do you propose to disarm all 
the nations of those arms which have hitherto been sanctioned by public 
authority, and then to leave them tosettle matters with those arms to which 
individuals resort in their street quarrels?’? By no means ; we desire a 
recourse to no arms at all ; we are quite as much opposed to battles with 
the fist as to battles with the bayonet; what we want is arbitration —we 
are not wild enough to suppose that human nature, just yet, at all events, 
is likely to attain that state of pure perfection which would render even 
arbitration unnecessary — and therefore we say, Let us have an arbitration 
for nations as for individuals — an arbitration in the hands of a selected tr- 
bunal, in whom the parties, in whom the werld, have confidence; not 
whom, as in the case of war, men dislike, and fear, and distrust —a tribu- 
nal fair and honest, and well skilled in the affairs of the world, and in 
whose hands all reasonable men, however or by whomsoever aggrieved, 
shall be ready to leave the settlement of their differences. 

In what way cao we justify the claim of war to superiority over arbitra- 
tion in the settlement of national differences? In war, the result depends 
upon the skill of the commanders, and upon the courage of the troops, much 
more than upon the statesmanship of the cabinet, or upon the justice of the 
case; nay, it depeuds very often upon the speed of the horses— yes, 
many a time have the affairs of a nation been settled by horse-flesh. Now, 
nothing can be more absurd, more unreasonable, less a test of right than 
this; strength is the real theory and practice of war, not justice ; lesson 
after lesson has shown that, whatever the right sought to be asserted, the 
wrong sought to be redressed, war has generally very little to do with the 
vindication of justice. 

Is there any thing new in this proposition to refer disputes to arbitration ? 
By no means; even among barbarous nations, itis the established prac- 
tice for chieftains to settle the differences between their individual subjects 
by, perhaps strange, but still pacific means ; in all civilized nations, I need 
hardly remind you, the civil disputes of individuals are settled, as a matter 
of course, by arbitration, the arbitration of the reccgnized tribunals _ What 
we want to k.ow is, why the disputes of nations should not be settled in 
like manuer by arbitration, the work of a tribunal appointed by com- 
mon consent, and sacred by common respect. Do the individual mem- 
bers of any nation desire that its tribunals should be setaside, and that their 
quarrels among themselves should thenceforward be settled by a recourse 
to arms, by an appeal to mere muscular strength, to brute courage 
Surely not. No; we all venerate the tribunals of our countries; we wish 
them to continue; we should tremble should they by any convulsion be 
overthrown, or even menaced, In our civil affairs, in our private’ differ- 
ences, we all have recourse to arbitration, and find arbitration to produce 
the desired result; this is a test of the intrinsic merit and value of arbitra- 
tion ; and we say simply this ; let us enlarge the principle, aud apply to 
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nations that which has been so universally and so successfully applied to 
the individuals of which nations are composed. Arbitration is the common 
cause of mankind; it is the course pointe¢e out by the great Creator of us 
all, who manifestly designed not man to be a warlike being. Had he de- 
signed man to be a destructive animal, he would have given him the claws 
of the lion, the teeth of the tiger. But, as it is, we cannot war, in the ordi- 
nary seuse of the term, till we apply to the struggle artificial means, artifi- 
cial skill, artificial weapons. Therefore, when we go to war, we not only 
war wiih one another, but we war with our great Creator. He made of 
one blood all the nations of men, designing us to dwell together in harmo- 
ny on the broad and beautiful face of the earth as brethren, cherishing and 
cherished, and not as wild beasts, in antagonism. 

This great peace question — this great constitutional question — has been 
taken up by some persons in a certain point of view, as though those who 
go to the whole extent of it, were resolved to admit no modification, and 
rather to give up the principle, than to listen to any modifications in others 
of the details.. I myself am for peace, in the fullest sense of the word; I 
go the whole length of peace; I would not fight, whether I were able or 
not; | would rather see arbitration take a wrong course in any particular 
instance ; I would infinitely rather have it decided against myself in my 
own case, than be called upon to fight with the weakest adversary that 
might be presented tome. Yet, at the same time, there are many persons 
who cannot, at present, go with me this length, many who look forward to 
the wakening of public opinion to effect the ultimate triumph of the prin- 
ciple, but who cannot now commit themselves to it fully, out-and-out, in all 
its bearings. What are we to do with these friends? Are we to say that, 
because they will not go the whole way with us just now, they shall not 
stir an inch with us in the right path? Would this be a proper course — 
akind course? No; let us rather welcome them the full distance they 
will go with us now, and rely upon the pleasantness of the road, as it de- 
velops itself, to induce them by-and-by to accompany us throughout. Let 
there be no division of opinion among us so far as we walk together. In 
considering this question, we wish to consider it wholly and entrely upon 
the broad basis of a war question, and not as one relating to this or thai 
particular nation. We know that Europe has again and again been lit up 
with the hideous flame of war; but we wish to take none of the illustrations 
of our principle or of our views or proceedings from any particular war 
or wars. It is net necessary to go into a single detail, or refer to a single 
battle ; it is quite sufficient to know that great masses of mankind have 
lived hated by and hating one another; that war has from home to home 
spread its devastation throughout the nations of the world. We desire not 
{0 point to any particular nation or case that would create and leave feel- 
ings of a national kind in any man’s mind, or arouse the associations of the 
politician or patriot. The question is a peace question here as well as on 
the field. We no more desire to create a conflict of opinion than we desire 
aconflict of arms. Our object is to take peace as it is, and to promote its 
extension to the utmost possible degree. Most glad and grateful are we to 
find France and Belgium joined with us in the noble work. Their two 
capitals have now entertained with hospitable welcome the members of 
this society : most certain are we that the capital of England will hold out 
a hand of welcome not less cordial. It pleases me much to see the repre- 
seitatives of so many nations collected here together in the work of broth- 
erly union; and it is of good auspice to look round on these flags of the 
nations, not raised azainst each other, but entwined in token of mutual 
kindness, peace, and trust, emblematic of that common friendship which 
here and elsewhere binds together the true friends of peace in all the 
lands which these colors picture forth. 


Report of the Congress continued in the next number. 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR WAR. 


To THe HonoraBLe THE CoNGRESS oF THE UNITED States: 


The undersigned, on behalf of the American Peace Society, beg leave 
respectfully to call the attention of your Honorable Body to the means of 
averting from our country in future the calamities of war, and of rendering 
the example of this great Republic as conducive to the peace, as it already 
is to the civil and religious liberty of the civilized world, 

We will not trespiss on the time of your Honorable Body by dwelling on 
the well known and acknowledged evils, moral, political and financial, per- 
sonal and national, resulting from war; nor on the irrational and precarious 
arbitrament of the sword in adjusting international controversies. 

Among the many cheering indications of the progress made at the 
present day in advancing the cause of human happivess, one of the most 
important is the general solicitude now felt, both in Europe and America, 
to devise practical substitutes for war, and thus to destroy one of the direst 
scourges that has ever afflicted mankind. 

Of the substitutes which have been proposed, one is a Coneress oF 
Nations, embracing a Convention of Diplomatic Delegates from different 
countries, to fram + a code of International Law that shall be binding on the 
parties to it, and an International Tribunal empowered 1o adjudicate on all 
differences arising among them, which cannot otherwise be amicably 
adjusted. 

Another is, InrernationaL Treaties, binding the contracting parties to 
refer to arbitrators, chosen by themselves, such controversies as may here- 
after arise between them, and which they may not be able to settle satis- 
factorily by negotiation. In Great Britain, between two and three hundred 
thousand persons have petitioned for a parliamentary expression in favor of 
such treaties. The wishes of the petitioners were, in June last, embodied 
ina motion made by that distinguished friend of human piogress, Mr. 
Copven, calling on the Queen to invite, through the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, the foreign powers “to concur with her in treaties stipulating that 
the respective parties, in the event of a future misunderstanding that could 
not be arranged by amicable negotiation,shall refer the matter in dispute 
to the decision of arbitrators.” 

It might have been supposed that a proposition tending to such a radical 
change in the foreign policy of a powerful and warlike naiion, would have 
excited not only ridicule, but bitter opposition, The popular voice, how- 
ever, which was se loudly expressed in favor of the proposed measure, 
was heard even within the walls of the House of Commons, where so many 
members, and their connexions, were personally interested in maintaining 
the vast naval and military establishments of the Kingdom. The motion 
was most respectfully received by the House generally, and particularly 
by the Cabinet Ministers; and no less than e1GHTy members recorded 
their votes in its favor. The motion is to be renewed at the ensning ses 
sion, and, it is believed, with still fairer prospects of ultimate success. 

In a reform so simple, so equitable, so easy of execution, and so effica- 
cious in closing the most copious source of human misery, it is ardently to 
be desired, that the glory and happiness of commencing the blessed work 
may belong to our own country. 

Your petitioners respectfully but earnestly pray, that your Honorable 
Body will be pleased to refer this petition to a Select Committee, with 
instructions to report on the expediency and practicability of a Congress of 
Nations, and also of Treaties of Arbitration. 

In behalf of the American Peace Society, by order of its Ex. Com., 

Wituam Jay, President. 

Cuaries Brooxs, Chairman Ex. Com. 

Gro. C. Becxwitn, Corres. Secretary. 
Boston, Dec. 18, 1849. Wituiam C. Brown, Rec. Secretary. 
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To the Friends of Peace throughout the United States. 


Disputes, whether between individuals or nations, can be settled only in 
one of two ways, — by amicable agreement between the parties themselves, or by 
reference to a third party as umpire between them. War alone does not settle 
international difficulties, but leaves them pretty nearly where it found them ; 
and its sole use, if it has any, lies in disposing both the belligerents, after a 
sufficient experience of its evils, to sheathe the sword, and betake themselves 
to negotiation, or arbitration, as the only possible way of terminating their 
disputes by a permanent treaty of peace. 

Now, we wish to reverse this immemorial process of first goinz to war, and 
then resorting to pacific expedients. We would have nations employ these 
expedients before fighting, and thus obviate the alleged necessity of fighting at 
all. We would fain get them into the habit of settling their disputes in essen- 
tially the same way that individuals do theirs— by mutual agreement, or 
voluntary reference. Such reference may be either casua/, as it is now when 
employed at alt; or st¢pu/ated, such as we propose to secure by a clause in 
every treaty between nations, binding them to settle their disputes, in the last 
resort, by reference to umpires mutually chosen; or permanent, through a 
Congress of Nations, by which we mean, first, a Congress of diplomatic dele- 
gates from different countries to agree upon a Code of International Law that 
shall be binding on the parties to it, and next a High Court of Nations, or 
permanent Board of International Arbitrators, to interpret and apply that law 
for the adjustment of all difficulties between them without an appeal to arms. 

Such substitutes for war can be secured only through the joint agency of 
Governments ; but rulers, especially in a country like ours, will take hold in 
earnest of a subject like this only at the call of the people as a body ; and 
hence we would urge them, without the slightest distinction of sect or party, 
to sign and forward to both Houses of Congress, a petition like the follow 


ing :— 
‘‘ PETITION FOR PEACE. 
To the honorable Senate (or H. of R.) of the United States : 


The undersigned, inhabitants (or citizens, or legal voiers) of ————, in the 
State of ————, deploring the manifold evils of war, and believing it possible 


to supersede, in most cases, its alleged necessity, by the timely adoption of 
wise and feasible substitutes, respectfully request your honorable body to take 
suck action as you may deem best, in favor of Stipulated Arbitration, or a 
Congress of Nations, for the accomplishment of this most desirable end.”’ 


The character of the petitioners as ‘ citizens or legal voters,’’ should be 
designated ; and the petition, when signed by as many names as can be pro- 
cured, should be sent at once to some Member of the House, addressed gen- 
erally to their own Representative, with a letter requesting his special atten- 
tion to the subject. 

There should be no delay in this movement. Congress will meet in a few 
days ; and the first part of the session will probably furnish the only leisure 
for giving serious and effective attention to the subject. Let the friends of 
peace meet them on the threshold with this great question, and, imitating 
our English co-workers who lately poured into Parliament, in a month or two, 
hundreds on hundreds of petitions for the same object, let us bring a THOU- 
SAND petitions before Congress in the first month of its session. It can be 
done with ease, if we will; buat, for this purpose, every one who reads this 
appeal, especially every minister of the Prince of Peace, should consider bim- 
self as personally request +d to move in this matter at once. If his congrega- 
tion is the only one in the place, let him mention the subject in public, and’ 
then get some person to carry around a copy of the foregoing petition for sig- 
natures. et there be duplicate copies, — one for the Senate, the other for 
the House of Representatives ; and let every person sign both at the same 
lume. If there are several congregations, the different ministeis may consult 
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together on the best means of accomplishing the object ; but let them be care- 
ful not to wait one for another till the time for action has gone by. 

The success of this movement depends entirely on the spontaneous co-opera- 
tion of our friends. We have no funds to spend upon it, no agents to send 
through the land in its behalf; and, unless the ministers and members of our 
churches, aad others in the community favorable to the cause of peace, will, 
of their own accord, perform the slight service we here request of them, noth- 
ing will or can be done to much purpose. 

But we will not allow ourselves to doubt their readiness for such a service 
at a time when it is so much needed, and there are so many cheering incen- 
tives to effort in this vast but much neglected department of Christian philan- 
thropy. The friends of God and man in England have set us a noble exam- 
ple, and are now Jooking for our prompt and energetic co-operation. ‘The 
recent Peace Congress at Paris, the third and most imposing in the series of 
world-congresses forthe same purpose, has turned special attention to the 
substitutes for war mentioned in our proposed form of petition to Congress ; 
but such recommendati ns even from so high a source, will be of little avail, 
unless the friends of peace in different countries shal] influence their respective 
rulers, by petitions and otherwise, to unite in securing peaceful substitutes 
for war, and thus obviating the supposed necessity of its recurrence. Lar- 
nestly, then, would we ask the friends of peace, in every sect and party among 
us, east and west, north and south, to forward, without delay, their petitions 
for this object to both Houses of Congress, and also to both Houses of their 
own Legislature in each State, for their action in favor of the same object. 

By order of the Exec. Com. of the Am. Peace Society. 


~ ad 


Reviews or THE Mexican War.— Four Reviews of the War have 
already been published, including that by Mr. Livermore, now going 
throuch the press, all in consequence of the premium offered by our Soci- 
ety — the first by Judge Jay, of which fourteen thousand copies have been 
published, and for the most part put in circulation; the second by J. W. 
Porter, published at Auburn, N. H., of the circulation of which we are 
not inrormed ; and the third, less than half the original manuscript, by the 
Rev. Puitie Berry, of Maryland, issued first in successive numbers of the 
Southern Presbyterian Review, and reprinted therefrom at Columbia S$. C. 
We shall take the earliest opportunity which the state ef our pages will 
allow, to give some notice of these works, 

Prize Review sy THE Rev. A. A. Livermore. — This work, to which 
the Committee of Award, consisting of Hon. Simon Greenzear, LL. D., 
Rev. Witiiam Jenks, D. D., and Rev. Baron Stow, D. D., adjudged the 
Society’s premiuin of $500, is expected to be ready for vur friends early in 
January. ‘The bare fact of its having been crowned with such a prize by 
so able and judicious a Committee of Award, is proof sufficient of its de- 
serving the widest possible circulation, 

(> Agents for its circulation are wanted immediately, to whom very 
liberal terms wiil be allowed. 

Offer to Members of the A. P. S., and Subscribers to the Advocate. — Any 
one who will send us either $2, the annual sum for membership, or $1 for 
the Advocate the past or coming year, shall receive, besides the Advocate, 
a copy of the Prize Review. 

Tue Detay or THrs Apvocate has been occasioned by causes beyond 
our control ; especially by inability to obtais the report of the Peace Congress. 


- 


eres ad 





